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Follow-up Services in the Small 
Secondary School 


Joun W. M. ROTHNEY 
University of Wisconsin 
K* 

OLLOW-UP is probably the most neglected and most inade- 
| wr done of all the steps in guidance. It is often neglected 
because school personnel think it is unnecessary, difficult, expen- 
sive and unrewarding. If it is attempted it is too frequently done 
with inadequate preparation, hastily constructed instruments, and 
with insufficient efforts to procure responses from all the members 
of the populations from whom information was originally sought. 
In this brief report an attempt will be made to show that follow- 
up work is an important step in the guidance process and one 
that can be accomplished effectively and inexpensively by the staff 
of small high schools. 

Information obtained in follow-up services may serve such 
purposes as the following. (1) They may reveal strengths and 
weaknesses in the guidance services of the schools. (2) They 
provide good public relations materials. The subjects who are 
followed, their friends and their relatives may realize that school 
personnel are still interested in their progress. (3) They stimulate 
members of a school staff to recognize education as a longitudinal 
process which extends beyond the graduating ceremony. (4) They 
remind all those who participate in the educational process that 
one needs to be concerned with preparation for next steps while 
consideration is being given during the school years to current 
needs. (5) They may serve as surveys of occupational and educa- 
tional opportunities which may be useful in guidance of current 
students. (6) They provide information which inhibits tenden- 
cies toward feelings of futility, complacency, or even over-confi- 
dence that sometimes come to school personnel who have not dis- 
covered whether their former students are doing well or ill after 
they have left the high school. 

When most persons think of follow-up they think of a question- 
naire. Although this technique is most commonly used much can 
be said for the use of informal follow-up procedures described 
by Putman.! Without questionnaires, postcards, or form letters 


1J. A. Putman, “Use of Community Resources in a Follow-up Study.” The Person 
nel and Guidance Journal. March 4, 1954. Pages 409-410. 
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he demonstrated that school personnel who were interested in the 
activities of their graduates could get much valuable information 
about them. He obtained very good results by reading newspaper 
reports, asking questions at chance meetings with graduates, their 
relatives, friends or employers, by examining college publications 
and by questioning younger siblings who were still in school. He 
keep a file on each subject and found that he could collect sub- 
stantial information on the following items. (1) What the gradu- 
ate was currently doing. (2) How he liked what he was doing. 
(3) Whether he was doing what he had planned to do when he 
was in high school. (4) Why he had changed if he was not carry- 
ing out his plans. (5) What he liked and disliked about school 
as he looked back on it. (6) His plans for the future. In general 
Putman’s work suggests that a fairly good job of follow-up can be 
done by interested school personnel without elaborate and ex- 
pensive devices. He verified in part the claims of many school 
personnel that they know their graduates so well that a formal 
follow-up program is unnecessary. 

Good as they are the methods noted above fail to be highly 
effective because they are based upon chance events. Hence they 
are not likely to get information about 100 percent of their gradu- 
ates. And anything less than that percentage is likely to produce 
biased data. Rothney and Mooren? found, and their original 
findings have been confirmed in two later follow-up studies, that 
the information about graduates obtained from incomplete samples 
produce results that provide a much more favorable picture than 
when complete returns are obtained. They found that if they 
stopped with the sixty percent responses that are usually obtained 
they missed the subjects who were in prison, whose marriages 
had been broken, who were considered failures by themselves and 
society, who had been the lowest ranking students in their high 
school classes, who held grudges against school and school person- 
nel, and who were dissatisfied with their current status. From 
their data they fabricated a composite of the person who responds 
to the first appeals to answer a follow-up questionnaire. That 
hypothetical high school graduate is a girl (girls usually tend to 
respond sooner than boys) who came from an unbroken home in 
a city, who had ranked above the average in her class, who scored 
above the average on intelligence tests and who had had many 
conferences with counselors or teachers. She would be either in 


2.J. W. M. Rothney, and R. L. Mooren, “Sampling Problems in Follow-up Research.” 
Occupations—The Vocational Guidance Journal. May, 1952. Pages 573-578. 
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post-high school training or on a white-collar job which she had 
chosen when she was in school and she would be highly satisfied 
with her current status. Obviously this leaves out a large segment 
of the graduate population. 

If a school plans to make follow-up studies that are worth doing 
the suggestions given below should be given serious consideration. 

(1) Plans for the study should be made while the subjects are 
still in school. The subjects are more likely to respond to follow-up 
studies if they are informed of the school’s intent to contact them 
and its purpose in doing so. These intents and purposes can be 
communicated to the students by oral and written announcements 
in classes and interviews and to their parents (who frequently must 
send on the questionnaires to new addresses) at PTA and similar 
meetings. Notices can be inserted in yearbooks, in local and school 
newspapers and students can be given attractive written announce- 
ments about the follow-up studies at or near commencement ex- 
ercises. 

(2) Contact with the subjects should be maintained in the in- 
terval between graduation and the follow-up study. This can be 
accomplished by sending birthday or special occasion cards in an 
envelope with a return address so that cases of non-delivery due to 
change of addresses can be discovered and new ones found before 
the questionnaire is to be mailed. If this combining of sentimen- 
tality and business disturbs the reader he may be comforted by 
realizing that there seems to be increasing precedent for it. 

(3) Build your questionnaire well. The time is long past when 
it was believed that a questionnaire could be thrown together hur- 
riedly and still produce valid results. The writing of items demands 
considerable scientific and literary skill. Fortunately there are 
some books available that will direct the novice in questionnaire 
construction.* The purpose of each question must be kept clearly 
in mind. The sender of the questionnaire should decide how the 
data are to be treated. He must decide for example whether he 

yants to use the open-end type of question from which he will 
make up his categories after the responses have been obtained or 
use the check-list method into which he will force the responses 
into categories at the time they are made. Perhaps both may be 
used for different purposes and areas. In any case there should be 
some opportunity for subjects to write in the length and detail of 
® See for example, M. Jahoda, M. Deutch and S. W. Cook. Research Methods in 


Social Relations. Part I Basic Processes, Part II, Selected Techniques. New York, 
Dryden Press, 1951. 
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77 
their own choosing so that those who have strong feelings on 
any subject may express themselves more fully than most question- 
naire items permit. 

(4) Choose the time of mailing carefully. The writer has found 
that best results will be obtained if the mailing is done near the 
end of the week before an event such as Thanksgiving when many 
of the subjects may be visiting their old homes. 

(5) Addresses can make a difference. If a male subject has a 
junior after his name to be sure to put it on the envelope and un- 
derline it if you don’t want senior to throw it away. Be sure there 
is a return address. Use full first names. In case of married girls 
use first name, family name and married name in that order. If a 
military address is used try to obtain the soldier’s serial number. 
If it is to be sent to a home address place “please forward” on the 
envelope. 

(6) Plan the follow-up letters carefully. Letters to those who 
do not respond to the first appeal may contain socially acceptable 
reasons for failure to do so. They may say, for example, that we 
all forget sometimes and if you have forgotten this may serve as 
a reminder. Or perhaps it can be suggested that the sender may 
not have had the right address but now that the subject has 
been reached he feels sure that she will answer. Third and 
fourth letters may be a little sharper and may remind the sub- 
ject of the importance of his reply. If there is no reply from a 
fourth letter, the use of registered, return-receipt and delivery-only- 
to-addressee letters may be useful. If these don’t produce results 
be prepared to go out to ring door bells. The writer has found that 
this is usually necessary for the last, and very important, five per- 
cent. 

In the paragraphs above the problems of what to do and how 
to do it have been discussed. The question of when the follow-up 
should be done has not been answered. Should it be done annually 
for each graduation class? Every three years? Every five years? 
Should the same subjects be followed for several years? There is no 
general answer to the first three questions. Much will depend 
on the use to which the results are to be put. If the follow-up is 
too long delayed the circumstances in the school and in employment 
or training opportunities may have changed so much that the re- 
sults will have little value. If it comes too soon the graduates may 
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not have settled down enough to make the results useful. Then 
again if one uses a three-year-after-high school group a large per- 
centage of the men will be temporarily in the armed forces and 
their responses are likely to be highly colored by their forced situa- 
tion. They are usually atypical of what they report before and 
after entry into the armed forces. 

It seems that some factor is always operating to make the re- 
sults “unusual” regardless of the time interval that is used or the 
particular years that the follow-up is done. This writer has com- 
pleted long-term follow-up studies in 1938, a depression year; 
1942, a war year; 1951, a war year; 1953, a period of slight reces- 
sion in farm and industry; and 1956, a period of exceptional 
prosperity and employment opportunities. It seems unlikely that 
any year will be a “typical” year and it seems unwise to delay your 
follow-up activities in the hope that one will be found. 

Just as longitudinal data are essential for satisfactory counseling 
it appears that they are necessary for follow-up studies. It seems 
desirable to observe the development of graduates over a period 
of time just as it was desirable to watch their progress while they 
were students. But when should it stop? How long after the sub- 
ject has left school should it be concerned about its graduates? 
How long after they leave can the school take credit or the opposite 
for their accomplishments? In common practice schools and col- 
leges are quick to point out that a successful man is one of their 
graduates and his picture is likely to appear on the cover of the 
alumni magazine or reunion program. The past school affiliation 
of the prison inmate graduate or employment drifter is seldom 
mentioned. If follow-up services in guidance are extended over 
a period of time some decision must be made about the length of 
time in which post-high school performance may legitimately be 
considered as related to high school experiences. 

Finally, of course, if one is to do follow-up work one must be 
willing to face the facts that it reveals. This writer is just begin- 
ning the process of analyzing the five-year-after-high school follow- 
up data from some 700 young men and women who constituted 
100 percent of the graduates of four high schools. One half of them 
had been counseled and the other had not.5 It appears from pre- 
liminary analysis that there will be few significant differences be- 


*The writer has found, for example, that more than eighty percent of high school 
graduates express much satisfaction with their work or training experiences six months 
after high school. Within two years, however, the percent has decreased significantly. 

5 Description of the subjects of this study and their setting are presented in J. W. M 
Rothney, The High School Student—A Book of Cases. The Dryden Press, 1954. 
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tween the counseled and uncounseled subjects five years after gradu- 
ation from high school. Is it possible that the follow-up instru- 
ments failed to reveal real differences between the two groups? 
Or is it just possible that the case we have made for guidance 
services in the schools which has been based on boldness and faith 
may not be justified when we begin to examine the post-high school 
evidence? 


The Importance of Records in the 
Guidance Program of the Small 
Secondary School 


FRANK E. WELLMAN 
Specialist, Organization of Guidance and Personnel Servtces 
KX 


HE FACT that children differ in abilities, interests, home back- 
grounds, and emotional and social maturity is sufficient evidence 
to justify informational records on each school child. Most educators 
agree that every child has cer‘ain developmental needs which the 
school can meet and is obligated to meet. The variance in pupil 
characteristics and experiences results in variance of individual 
needs and subsequently in the necessity to vary the school program 
and procedures to meet those needs. It logically follows that if 
the school effectively fulfills this major objective, the needs of each 
child must be analyzed and interpreted in relationship to the 
school facilities, program, and personnel. This analysis and inter- 
pretation can most effectively be made from complete, accurate, 
and up-to-date information about each child. The pupil record 
system of the school is the storehouse of this essential information. 
More specifically the school records containing pertinent infor- 
mation about pupils serve three school functions, namely, adminis- 
trative, instructional, and guidance. The pupil records maintained 
for administrative functions are often kept on a single record card 
separate from the guidance records and are often referred to us as 
the permanent record. These records relate to instruction and 
guidance functions only in so far as the information overlaps with 
that needed in the latter functions, such as, school marks and at- 
tendance. 
The records utilized primarily for guidance and instructional 
purposes, usually referred to as cumulative records, should be much 
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more detailed and more readily accessible to teachers and coun- 
selors than the permanent records. The content of cumulative 
records has been the subject of many studies and professional dis- 
cussions. The major areas of information in the cumulative rec- 
ord almost universally include: (1) Identification data, (2) home 
background and community information, (3) school achievement 
record, (4) test scores and ratings, (5) health record, (6) extra- 
class school activities, and (7) out-of-school work experiences. 
Somewhat less common, but frequently included, is school attendance 
and information obtained from observation, interviews and question- 
naires. Specific items in the cumulative record may vary a great 
deal from school to school, but the general areas are fairly uniform 
regardless of size or location of the school. The specific items and 
organization of the cumulative record system should be functionally 
appropriate to the school objectives, the school organization, and 
the pupil population. This brief discussion does not permit 
elaboration of this point, other than to point out that with different 
school and pupil objectives and characteristics the questions which 
need to be answered vary and require adaptation of the informa- 
tion assembled to answer. them. 

The real guidance value of cumulative records rests in the 
functional assistance received from them in our efforts to help 
pupils make better adjustments and more appropriate decisions 
and plans. Adequate cumulative records, properly maintained 
and used, should make significant diagnostic and prognostic con- 
tributions to better understanding of our pupils. 

Any information which will help us determine why a pupil 
reacts as he does to various educational and social stimuli is of 
diagnostic value. The probability of accurate diagnosis is often 
directly related to the amount and type of information available 
and the span of time covered by the information. Suppose a tenth 
grade boy is referred to you, as the counselor, because he is fail- 
ing biology at mid-term. His teacher reports indifference, lack 
of cooperation, and failure to comprehend the subject-matter. 
Assuming that the teacher’s observations and tests are relatively 
accurate and adequately support the conclusions reported to you, 
there is still an obvious lack of information which will enable 
you to explain why the boy is failing. If you conclude the boy lacks 
the scholastic ability necessary to perform satisfactorily in tenth 
grade biology, you are doing so without adequate evidence and 
your conclusion is little more than a random guess. Without ad- 
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ditional information the probability of accuracy would be about 
as good if you guessed that the boy had a personality conflict with 
his teacher, or that he had a reading deficiency, or that his study 
methods and habits were inadequate. The behavior exhibited by 
the boy might have been caused by any one or combination of these 
circumstances as well as many others. Only as we are able to bring 
the facts of the case to bear on the problem can we move from 
the realm of guessing to scientific reasoning and professional judg- 
ment. 

We want to know if our tenth grader’s performance in bi- 
ology is typical of his scholastic achievement and attitude. For 
the current year such information may be obtained from a con- 
ference with his other teachers and from an examination of 
current achievement test results. What about his work in 
junior high school? We could consult his teachers for those 
years (if they are still in the system, and if he were not a 
transfer from another school system) but our chances of obtaining 
accurate information is remote. It is well known that the teacher 
who has hundreds of different pupils over the years does well to 
even remember that the individual was in his class and can rarely 
remember details with enough accuracy to be of diagnostic value 
two, three, or five years later. Unless the teacher’s observations 
are made a matter of record they are lost to future teachers and 
counselors who might well use this information in helping the 
pupil. 

If a scholastic aptitude test was given at the beginning of the 
tenth grade, we can get an estimate of the agreement between level 
of ability and level of achievement. Then we pose the question of 
whether a single measure of scholastic aptitude is adequate for 
individual diagnosis. We can only conclude that there is much 
greater probability of error than if we have several measures taken 
over a long period of time. We must again refer to the records. 

There are many other pupil characteristics, essential to accurate 
diagnosis of educational problems, which could be discussed with 
the same conclusion. The determination of developmental trends 
is a necessary prerequisite to the evaluation of behavior patterns. 
Is the behavior observed in biology class consistent with the de- 
velopmental trend and the pattern of behavioral characteristics 
which typify this boy, or is the present behavior quite out of keeping 
with his usual pattern? Individuals usually demonstrate sufficient 
consistency in development and behavior to enable us to detect 
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significant deviations and to more accurately diagnose problems. 
Without records to provide us information about the past develop- 
ment and behavior of the pupil, how can we say the present be- 
havior is normal or abnormal for this particular child? How can 
we say it is good or bad for him? How can we assist him in at- 
tacking the basic causes of his problems rather than merely the 
surface symptoms? The answers to these questions are obvious, 
“we can’t.” We can only treat events in the child’s life as they 
happen and not the processes of educational, social, and physical 
development. This would hardly be compatible with our best 
understanding of the educational process nor with modern educa- 
tional objectives and methodology. 

Another major function of counselors and teachers which may 
be enhanced by the use of cumulative records is prognosis or the 
prediction of future development and behavior from known facts 
about past performance and present development. Only as we 
are able to predict, with some degree of accuracy, the outcomes of 
educational experiences and adjustive action, can we help pupils 
make adjustments and educational and vocational plans commen- 
surate with their potentialities for development. 

The types of prediction which counselors and teachers must 
make are based on the premise that past and present performance 
is associated with future performance in related situations. What 
a pupil has done is our best indication of what he will do. The 
pupil who has consistently received low marks in his English courses 
does not often make “A’s” in his English IV. When we wish to 
section our English class in an attempt to achieve greater homo- 
geneity of ability to learn English, we look at past performance 
which has been found to be associated with our criterion for 
dividing the class. We will undoubtedly want to know something 
of previous achievement in English courses, results on scholastic 
aptitude, achievement, and reading tests, and the educational goals 
of the pupil. Where can we get this information? Adequate 
cumulative records will present all of this information in an organ- 
ized fashion. For the teacher who attempts to adapt subject matter 
to meet individual needs of pupils, cumulative records are in- 
dispensable. 

More and more frequently counselors are required to help 
pupils answer such questions as, “Should I go to college?” or “Can 
I succeed in college?” Prediction of future performance and the 
probable contributions of a college education to projected life 
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goals is essential to arriving at reasonably sound answers to these 
questions. If the counselor were some sort of sooth-sayer or crystal 
ball gazer the problem would be simple. There was a time when 
the teacher or counselor helping pupils plan for the future had to 
prognosticate on such fragmentary information as the financial 
position of the family, a few high school marks, or perhaps a single 
intelligence test score. The modern cumulative record system not 
only provides this information but other pertinent facts which give 
a picture of (1) differential abilities and achievement; (2) measured, 
manifest, and stated interests; (3) physical abilities and disabilities; 
(4) persistence and attention to academic tasks; (5) ability to 
make social adjustments and contributions; and (6) general emo- 
tional maturity. All of these facts may have important implica- 
tions for the pupil trying to decide whether he should go to col- 
lege. The pupil who has counselor interpretations of cumula- 
tive record data as it relates to his problems can confidently plan 
on the basis of the probability of success in college and the probable 
value of a college education to life goals. 

It should be emphasized that the prediction of human behavior, 
at best, is far from perfect. The errors of measurement and inter- 
pretation have been reduced by better constructed tests and scienti- 
fic aids in interpretation. The unmeasured variable which in- 
fluence behavior and the unpredicted changes and new situations 
which occur after prediction are common causes of gross error. 
Continued research with the utilization of research findings for 
the development of more valid procedures and techniques for 
estimating future performance holds great promise for the improve- 
ment of counseling and teaching. This research can be conducted 
only with accurate and complete information about individual 
pupils. Here again the cumulative record can play a major role 
and research of this type need not be limited to colleges and uni- 
versities. What happens to the graduates of your local high school? 
Did they perform in college and adult life as you predicted they 
would? 

This discussion has included only a few of the many educational 
functions in which cumulative records are important. In summary 
cumulative records may serve teachers and counselors by: 

1. Providing information about the many characteristics and 
facets of the pupil’s development needed to diagnose problems 
in counseling and adaptive teaching. 

. Providing the pattern of developmental trends essential to 
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the prediction of future performance for counseling and Hu! 
educational planning. ‘ 
3. Providing historical data for local evaluative research. ” 
4. Providing descriptive data needed for conferences with par- Mcl 
ents. ‘ 
5. Providing objective information which may form the founda- Roe 
tion for case conferences and referrals to specialists. , 
6. Providing information needed for the intelligent placement Smi 
of graduates, or other school leavers, in post high school educa- M 
tion or employment. Tra 
7. Providing actual case data for laboratory problems used in s 
the in-service education of counselors and teachers. we 
The title of this article suggests that certain applications of “en 
the cumulative record may be peculiar to the small secondary I 
school. This is true in only the most limited sense. Equal im- Will 
portance of records in schools of all sizes may be defended on the Be 
following premises: 
1. The pupil in the small secondary school is no more nor less 
important than the pupil in larger schools. 
2. Size of school is no criterion of the need for counseling. All 
pupils have problems and need this service. 
3. The information needed about each pupil for counseling and 
teaching is not determined by the size of the school. Es- 
sentially the same basic information is needed in any school. T 
4. The counselors and teachers of the small secondary school st 
need complete up-to-date cumulative pupil data to perform this 
their functions just as much as those in larger schools. The title 
closer personal relationships which small school counselors the 
and teachers enjoy with pupils and parents is a most in- field 
adequate substitute for cumulative records. in t 
It may be concluded that the only major differences between the 
the cumulative records of small and larger secondary schools are colle 
related to some details of the content and to the organization and He 
administration of the records. The larger schools may have more stud 
elaborate systems for maintaining records and for making the in- Elen 
formation available to counselors and teachers. These differences class 
are not related to the importance of cumulative records in our whil 
obligation to help pupils. I do 
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The Teacher as a Counselor 


DuGALb S. ARBUCKLE 
Boston University 
Kx 


T IS ONLY within the last few years that the term teacher-coun- 

selor has become recognized as a word, and when the author of 
this article published a book, Teacher Counseling, in 1950, the 
title was considered to be somewhat revolutionary. This is not 
the case today, and pratically every book which is written in the 
field of guidance has something to say about the role of the teacher 
in the total guidance program. In too many schools, however, 
the change has been somewhat like that which takes place in a 
college when an academic dean is renamed the Dean of Students. 
He is still the same person, and he still does the same things. The 
students are quite unaware that any change has taken place. 
Elementary school teachers sometimes brush off guidance in the 
classroom by saying, “Well, of course we do guidance all the time,” 
while secondary school teachers are likely to say, “Well, of course, 
I do have to teach my Latin, you know.” Many elementary school 
teachers, however, give little evidence of practicing guidance in 
their classrooms, and many secondary teachers might better be 
described as lecturers rather than teachers. In this brief article, 
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then, let us look first at what the teacher-counselor does, and then 
at those areas where the counseling role may come in conflict with 
the teaching role. 


What the Teacher-Counselor Does: 

1. “Working with children” is a term which has a painful 
sound, since it is dinned into our ears from all corners, and yet 
the harsh fact in secondary education is that there are still many 
teachers who do not work with children, who know little or nothing 
about them, and who, sometimes, care even less about them. The 
teacher-counselor works earnestly with his children, takes them 
very seriously, but he does not take the subject or the skill which 
he teaches too seriously. It is a tool to be manipulated for the 
benefit of the children. The children are not manipulated for 
the benefit of the subject. The history teacher is less of a historian 
than he is a teacher. He must, of course, have a thorough knowl- 
edge in the area of history, and he must have an enthusiasm for 
history, but his primary concern is not history per se, but the ex- 
tent to which history can really mean something to Mary, and 
John, and Sally and Harold. It must mean something to each in- 
dividual child if it is worth being taught to that child, and the 
“meaning something” may be found in the fact that it helps one 
child to be happier, it helps another to spend his leisure time in 
a more fruitful manner, it helps another to prepare for an occupa- 
tion, it helps another to develop a greater interest in the welfare 
of his country, and so on. But for each child to whom it is taught 
it has some deep and personal meaning—it makes sense—and the 
teacher-counselor spends much time in trying to determine just 
how it may have some meaning for each of the children in his 
class. If for John and Mary and Will history makes no sense 
whatsoever, then these children should not be in a history class. 
There is nothing wrong with history, but there is a good deal wrong 
with the way in which many children are forced to suffer through 
what is called a “history lesson.” 

2. “Individual differences” is another term which is done to 
death, is continually talked about, and in some secondary schools, 
quite infrequently practiced. The teacher’s supposed concern about 
individual differences will have little effect on his teaching unless 
he knows something about these individual differences. In the 
better schools, the teacher-counselor will receive a good deal of 
his information about children from the full-time counselors. Few 
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teacher-counselors, for example, will be able, on their own, to 
develop an effective testing program, and the teacher can hardly 
have a real understanding of the child without such a program. 
With or without the assistance of a formalized guidance program, 
however, the teacher-counselor does attempt to develop some sort 
of record system for each child. He must have some indication 
of the child’s intellectual capacity, and while learning is affected 
by many factors other than intelligence, the teacher is in for trouble 
if he does not know that Mary, who sits beside John, has an IQ of 
83 compared with John’s 149! The teacher-counselor can also 
gather information on the child’s interests; his likes and dislikes; 
his home enviroment; what he thinks about others, including his 
parents, his teachers, and his peer group; what he thinks about 
himself; what others think about him. The _ teacher-counselor, 
then, practices individual differences. He operates on the assump- 
tion that thirty children represent thirty individuals, alike in many 
ways, but also different in many ways. He makes it part of his 
total job to gather objective and valid information, and thus does 
not have to depend on his own biased attitudes and subjective 
reactions to at least some of the children. 

3. It may be possible to teach, with understanding and sympathy, 
a group of children, but it is not possible to function as a coun- 
selor if one’s contacts are always with the group, never with the 
individual. The teacher-counselor must have time when he is 
available for individual consultations with some of his children, 
and the modern school system will provide teachers with this time 
as part of their full-time load. If the teacher works in a system 
where this time is not provided, he will have to take some of his 
own time, usually after class hours, if he is to be able to function 
as a counselor. 

4. The primary function of the counselor, as well as the real 
teacher, is not to dispense knowledge, or to teach an isolated skill, 
but to develop in the classroom an atmosphere, a relationship, 
a climate, such that learning of a positive nature must almost 
certainly occur. The crucial question in the mind of the teacher 
counselor is not, “How well did I counsel?” or “How well did I 
teach?,” but rather, ‘““What, if anything, did the child learn?” In 
such a classroom there may be little in the way of formalized teach- 
ing, since teaching frequently gets in the way of learning, but each 
child does learn. 
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Problems of the Teacher-Counselor: 


1. Some teachers may feel that they can hardly function as 
counselors since they must, after all, be concerned with teaching a 
subject. There is little evidence, however, to indicate that concentra- 
tion on a subject has much in the way of positive effect on the learning 
of that subject. There is much evidence to indicate that learning 
is directly related to the concentration of the teacher on the learner, 
rather than on what is being learned. The teacher who fears that 
his children will get lower grades in history if he becomes more 
concerned with them and less concerned with history need not 
worry. If he moves in this direction he will discover that teaching 
becomes more of a pleasure and less of a straig, and the children 
become intrigued and interested in history. 

2. The teacher may find that some of the attitudes that might 
be considered as normal for a .cacher are not desirable for a coun- 
selor. Most teachers are, at various times, the judge and the evalu- 
ator. One must grade papers, one must evaluate an assignment 
or in examination, one must periodically make decisions as to the 
rightness or the wrongness of certain attitudes or actions. Other 
teachers will say, with justification, that it is difficult to see how 
they can avoid being, at times, a discipiinarian. They are re- 
sponsible for the conduct of a group of children, and at times they 
may have to step in a punitive role. The counselor, on the other 
hand, is neither a judge nor a disciplinarian. It would seem that 
the best the teacher-counselor can do in this regard is to develop 
the sort of classroom where the children have achieved an inner 
self-discipline so that the teacher rarely has to function as a dis- 
ciplinarian. In most classrooms evaluation can also be drastically 
minimized by having children work within the range of their 
interests and their capacities, but it cannot be completely removed. 

3. To function effectively, the counselor must have a somewhat 
ambiguous role. On the whole, it is better that he be a somewhat 
unknown person to the client. The development of a counseling 
relationship is probably easier, and the relationship itself is more 
conducive to client growth, when the client knows nothing about 
the counselor’s religion, his political. concepts, his marital status, 
his nationality, his philosophy of life, and so on. The good 
teacher, on the other hand, is almost certain to be well known to 
the children, and it is very likely, since they see him every day, 
that they have developed a number of questionable or fallacious 
concepts about him. These concepts may be good or they may 
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be bad, but it does mean that the children already have in their 
minds a well-developed picture of the teacher. This almost 
certainly will make the establishment of a counseling relationship 
more difficult. About the only thing that can be done by the 
teacher-counselor in this regard is to attempt to develop a warm, 
but professional relationship with the children, rather than a close, 
friendly, buddy-to-buddy sort of relationship. 

4. A final real problem faced by the teacher-counselor in the 
secondary school is one of time and space and physical facilities. 
A teacher who teaches six or seven different classes may have con- 
tact with several hundred students, and he obviously cannot get 
to know all of them. Each secondary school teacher must have 
the guidance and counseling responsibility for only one classroom. 
It matters little whether it is called a study group or some other 
name, but the teacher must be expected to be personally responsible 
for the children in only one room. He should also, of course, 
have time off to discuss personal problems with his children, and 
he should, finally, have some private space where he can conduct 
his counseling sessions. A classroom does not afford much in the 
way of privacy. 
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These, then, are problems, but they can be overcome or limited. 
The teacher-counselor can, in effect, become the real master teacher, 
with whom children learn, and are so prepared for the days that 


lie ahead. 
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g A »UIDANCE program in the small secondary school is no dif- 
. ferent in many respects from that of the large secondary school. 
t Its goals, objectives, needs, innovations, and its services are necessari- 
. ly peculiar to the school’s particular setting, environment, and 


d cultural composition of the student body. The administrator has 
to adjust to what he has at hand the funds available, the staff 


0 
y load, and its relationship to the curriculum. He challenges the 
. staff with the guidance counselor to think through the following, 


for example, concerning a testing program: 
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(a) What is the school’s purpose for tests? 
(b) What do they want to know about students which they can- 
not find out without tests? 
(c) What are the critical points within a school program or a 
class program where that information will be of value? 
As in a large school, the guidance program needs to be an integral 
part of the school and to function in relationship with all the 
other parts. It is a developmental program to meet the needs of 
all the pupils and above all it is one which helps the teachers to 
better understand their pupils, to individualize their pupil’s learn- 
ing experiences, and to improve their teaching. The use of tests 
in a guidance program must meet the needs in all these areas. 

However, the small high school has some special guidance assets. 
Because the small school enrolls less students than the larger high 
schools, the teachers have the unusual opportunity of really knowing 
the students. Pupils too know their teachers. The teaching group 
of the small school can often function efficiently as a whole. The 
administrator or guidance director can therefore use the entire 
faculty as a working group, which makes for better and more uni- 
form understanding among its members of the guidance program, 
and for more effective contribution by the faculty group in the 
various types of services it offers, thus helping them to do a better 
job of teaching. Because teachers in a small school are in an excel- 
lent position to observe and know students, they can challenge the 
contribution of such a guidance service as testing and be able to 
verify or not test results in the ultimate understanding of pupils. 
Too, in the small high school, as well as in the large high school, 
guidance services, such as testing, need not be superimposed but can 
develop through a process of gradual growth as an integral part 
of the school’s program. 

Let us now look at the usual, customary procdures in testing 
and then see how testing might be a process of growth as an integral 
part of the school system. 

The usual custom is for the guidance counselor to choose the kind 
of tests to be given, to administer the tests, to decide where the 
test data are to be kept, and to indicate who are to use the data. 
He may use the data solely in his counseling of individual pupils. 
The teachers however are usually invited to see the data or the 
test scores may be transferred to the teachers with some explanation 
of their meaning. The extent to which some counselors, teachers, 
and administrators accept the results of scholastic ability tests 
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for predicting the success of pupils is sometimes alarming. Pupils 
are stratified mentally and sometimes socially on the basis of these 
tests. Teachers think of Mary Smith, IQ 98. The IQ 98 is taken as 
absolutely true in spite of the recent studies in intelligence testing 
which indicate different findings. Tests are very often used as prede- 
termining instruments, determining whether a child will be pro- 
moted, what groups he will be in, whether he will graduate from high 
school, whether he will go to college, what vocation he must pur- 
sue, etc. 

According to the usual custom, the folders containing the test 
results are kept in the Guidance Office. Most schools follow the 
practice of mass administration of tests to all pupils at three or 
four intervals from the time the pupil enters school until he gradu- 
ates from high school. The purposes for this mass administration 
of tests are to place pupils in groups and for teachers to see if their 
pupils are up to the national norms in the areas tested. The 
counselor may interpret the final scores to the teachers which they 
accept as final and because of the vastness of the testing program 
they become discouraged in studying the tests to discern specifically 
the weaknesses and strengths of each pupil. This mass administra- 
tion of tests of grouping, promotions, and the like and the ensuing 
tension on the part of the students assumes quite often the tenor 
of an exploitation process rather than of a sound educational 
procedure. The neglect of the mental hygiene aspects of testing 
often offsets their effectiveness. Sometimes the types of testing 
in the high school duplicate that of the elementary school instead 
of supplementing it. 

In the more integrated plan, the purpose, place, and manner of 
administration of tests are more carefully considered, the teachers 
have a share in deciding the kinds of tests to be given, administer 
them with the help of the counselor, decide where the test results 
are to be kept, and how they are to be used. The guidance folders 
containing test data are in the hands of the teachers. The teachers 
and guidance counselors together study them carefully in terms 
of their pupils’ needs, in relation to all other types of data, in mak- 
ing the new units of curiculum, and in seeing what the specific 
data may mean in terms of each pupil. They are studied constant- 
ly for seeing their relationship to the performance of the pupils. 
The teacher and the counselor go over the results with the pupils 
and the pupils study themselves in relation to the test results. 

A small school is particularly ideal for this shared teamwork 
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between individual teachers and counselors, and for a deeper co- 19 
operative study of tests in respect of each individual pupil’s needs. 

Instead of the usual mass administration of tests, a more in- ar 
tegrated and meaningful administration and use of tests may be ch 
as follows: 

co 

(a) The guidance counselor goes to a homeroom group or a th 
core class group, or any other class group in which a vocational or ie 
social unit of work is being developed, in which students are 
assessing themselves in relation to their interests and abilities, th 
and are making decisions about the courses to pursue the follow- sil 
ing semester. Or it may be after a vocational film when the pupils - 
are interested in knowing their aptitudes. At the opportune time di 
during the unit when students feel the need, are motivated, and al 
ready to take tests, the counselor and the teacher administer them. cl 
The counselor returns to the group for explanation of the test al 
results, assuring students that the test results are only one factor su 
in an understanding of themselves, in choosing a vocation, or in th 
assessing their interests, abilities, and performance. The many ti 
other factors involved in assessing themselves and making choices re 
are mentioned. The counselor and teacher talk to small groups 
in the class more specifically about their tests. If individual th 
pupils need further clarification, arrangements for individual in- Sf 
terviews are made. In this way tests become more meaningful nt 
to students and the individual interview becomes one in which C2 
pupils seek it on their own for some definite goal. They receive 
from interviews and conferences with the counselor the feeling that st 
they have special abilities that are necessary for success in specific Pp 
fields rather than the feeling that they are deficient in abilities, ta 
and then they are helped to plot steps which are necessary to T 
obtain their occupational objectives. Test scores are also related ir 
to occupational requirements. If the pupil has high spatial-rela- tl 
tions aptitude, he is acquainted with the occupations requiring al 
this ability. The counselor in the integrated process helps each th 
teacher set up the occupational opportunities offered through his te 
subject. He also shows the teachers from test results the specific tl 
abilities of their pupils and helps them to evaluate to what extent 
these abilities can be achieved in the learning experiences which ré 
are involved in their classwork. He helps them to select pertinent p 
information which may be maintained for effective use after the ce 
student leaves school—information that may profitably be shared r 
with future employers, training institutions, and colleges. 
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(b) A vocational curriculum unit at the time when students 
are selecting their courses or a type of curriculum, or making de- 
cisions about the type of work after school, or whether to go to 
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college also puts testing within a more meaningful framework for 
the pupils. The pupils are ready to take tests at this time and 
relate their results more meaningfully to their goals. Again, in 
this setting the guidance counselor and the teacher share the respon- 
sibilities and test results are left with the teachers to use further 
in individualizing their instruction and in studying constantly test 
data in relation to developmental tasks for their pupils. The pupils 
also use them to make charts of their weaknesses and their strengths, 
charting progress or the lack of it towards their goals so that security 
and confidence can be built and improvements made rather than 
suspicion that tests will be used as determining instruments against 
them. In this way too teachers are not pushing students to na- 
tional norms but rather are studying and aiding each pupil to 
reach his own norm. 

(c) Only as the teacher has the tests in her hands can she study 
them constantly for improvement of teaching, and for analysis of 
specific test items in relation to pupil strengths, weaknesses, and 
needs. Only as she also studies them in relation to all other data 
can she effect pupil growth, progress, and achievement. 

Could we again look more seriously at the implications of these 
suggested teacher and counselor patterns in testing? The usual 
pattern assumes that guidance through testing is a process that 
takes place outside the classroom and is in charge of a specialist. 
The newly integrated pattern suggests that guidance through test- 
ing is a valuable cooperative process between the counselor and 
the teacher which is integrated with the competence of the teacher 


_and in the teaching and learning activities of the classroom. In 


the latter the counselor has the role of re-educating the classroom 
teacher to the guidance point of view and to transfer to him 
the “know-how.” 

In the integrated approach better communication of meaning 
results for the pupil because an emotional climate and a work- 
proccess are set up in cooperation with his teachers and the guidance 
counselor, in which the pupil can study himself and learn in a 
meaningful way his strengths and weaknesses in certain areas from 
the data derived from standardized tests of which the most widely 
used are those of scholastic ability, achievement, special aptitude, 
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personality, and interest inventories.1_ Tests thus are not set up 

to develop a fixed attitude toward the student or to catalogue the 

student. In such a manner, they do not set up roadblocks for | 

students but clear away those that are impeding their adjustment. | 
In an integrated process tests must always be studied in rela- 


tionship to all other data and experiences in the pupil's life. Trest- 1 
ing is not the first step to take in organizing a program for the 
study of the individual. Many other personal data questionnaires ‘ 
and other means for the purpose of gathering information on stu- ( 
dent characteristics and problems can be used before testing. The 
use of non-test data may indicate later the need for more formal 
testing. However, when formal test results are available they can 
have meaning only when they are interrelated with all other non- ! 
test data. ( 

Some non-test techniques as pupils’ autobiographical themes, Z 
the case study, teachers’ anecdotal records, extracurricular activity f 
records, observation, inventories, interest questionnaires, problem 1 
check lists, observations from part-time work records, from trip c 
experiences, sociogram data, sociodrama experimentations, group 1 
discussion, self-evaluations, parent conferences, committee work, I 


visits to homes, art designs, and other types of projection also give 
insight into the understanding of pupils.' The four-year type \ 
of teacher-parent evaluations in core programs and the pupils’ a 
self-evaluations should especially be considered for discussing and t 
understanding the pupils’ mental abilities, vocational aptitudes and r 
skills, social drawbacks, and emotional maturity. Looking over y 
four years of these evaluations gives one most valid criteria for ] 
understanding a pupil and learning, for example, what should be, k 


according to the pupil-teacher-parent analysis, his vocational goal. i 
The pupil’s autobiographical material prepared in an appropriate a 
emotional climate may produce valuable information about the C 
secondary school student’s interests and goals in life, social aspira- f 
tions, and vocational plans. Together with all other data about a 


the pupil’s performance, the autobiography may indicate the need 
for some types of testing to take, such as aptitude or achievment, 


the results of which would tend to reinforce or not the pupil's te 
goals. Part-time work records may indicate types of performance n 
which verbal tests would not likely be able to discover. a 

Extracurricular activity records may bring to light talents that d 


1 Some well-known and widely used Test Bureaus for obtaining test materials are: 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California; World Book Company, Yonkers-on- in 
Hudson, New York; American Council on Education, Washington, D.C.; Science Re- to 
search Associates, Chicago, Illinois, and The Psychological Corporation, New York. 
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no tests have ever previously indicated while at the same time may 
also cause the counselor to look for new tests which will indicate 
more discriminately the specfic aspects of talents already discovered 
through extracurricular activities. Standardized problem check 
lists administered to students may indicate the types of social- 
moral problems they have but the sociodrama technique will more 
accurately point up the feeling content of these problems and in- 
dicate specifically how the teacher or counselor may help the stu- 
dents in solving them. Standardized tests may show the under- 
achievers or overachievers according to ability, but projective tech- 
inques, as the Thematic Apperception Test or an autobiography, 
may bring to light the causes for underachievement and overachieve- 
ment. Standardized personality tests may show the traits of strong 
domination or submission but sociometrics can show how these traits 
are accepted or rejected by the pupil’s peer grooup. Problems coming 
from personal and adjustment inventories and questionnaries may 
make excellent material for class and homeroom discussion, for 
discussion with parents, for individual counseling and for cur- 
riculum units in classwork. Specific items on standardized tests 
relating to these problems can be meaningfully integrated. 

All the laboratories of the school and community,? such as, 
Visual Aids Department, extracurricular activities, industrial arts 
and woodworking laboratories, social studies and citizenship labora- 
tories, science laboratories, field trips, and resources of the com- 
munity—all could be used to provide learning experiences in which 
youth can test and find themselves, compare activities which they 
like and have talents for, and make choices about those which may 
become their future lines of work. These laboratories aid youth 
in making decisions as well as tests do. If youth are observed in these 
action laboratories, teachers and counselors could establish broad 
categories of pupil information which would be as essential as that 
from tests for developing better understanding of the background 
abilities, achievements, interests, special aptitudes, plans, and needs 
of each pupil. 

In conclusion, the administrators, guidance counselors, and 
teachers of small high schools have a great opportunity to use tests 
meaningfully as an integral part of their school, of their teaching 
and learning process, in understanding students, and having stu- 
dents understand themselves. Standardized test data and non-test 

2 For further treatment of these laboratories, for “‘Records, Counseling, and Testing 
in Curriculum-Centered Guidance,” and for Guidance in an Integrated Approach in the 


total school, consult Janet A. Kelley’s Guidance and Curriculum. New York. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1955. 
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data can be fruitfully related for the growth of the pupil. Informa- 
tion can also be gathered about pupils while they are functioning 
in all the various laboratories of the school and community which 
will aid in helping them to make decisions about themselves and 
their future work. Because counselors, teachers, and pupils share 
in using and understanding test and non-test data, they are able 
and consequently contribute to the integrative development of 
to apply this data to the pupils’ learning experiences in the school 
pupils. 


A Continuous Program of Classroom 
Guidance 


JouNn ALLAN SMITH 


Supervisor of Research and Vocational Guidance 
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KR 


OT SO MANY years ago a cliché was current which, on second 
N thought, gave some of us guidance people more than a little 
concern. It was, every teacher is a guidance teacher. 

Our fears, as we look back upon it, were not without justifica- 
tion. All too often the point of view which this slogan represented 
resulted in failing to expand where guidance needs were impera- 
tive and thrust upon inexperienced teachers a technical responsi- 
bility they neither wanted nor were prepared to undertake. 

But out of the phrase has grown, today, some cause for satis- 
faction if not optimism. The truth is that the classroom teacher 
is the guidance teacher. It would not be an exaggeration to say, 
that today more guidance, quantitatively, is done by classroom 
teachers than by all the trained guidance workers combined. The 
difference lies in that guidance done by classroom teachers is of 
a “first echelon” type, such as supplying general information, giv- 
ing group tests, and identifying cases that could profit from referral. 

The guidance services of classroom teachers are no substitute 
for the diagnostic skills and resource knowledge of the trained 
guidance specialist. They are, though, probably as indispensable 
to the guidance specialist as are the services of the nurse to the 
physician. Without such assistance the majority of pupils would 
receive no more guidance than did we adults a generation or two 
ago. Furthermore, to render equivalent guidance service by means 
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of trained personnel would be prohibitively expensive. In short, 
guidance by the classroom teacher is necessary and indispensable. 

The high schools of Les Angeles have made extensive use of 
classroom teachers in rendering “first echelon” guidance. Guid- 
ance, particularly vocational, has been integrated into the regular 
instructional program of the junior and senior high school by means 
of three group guidance units. These units are in the ninth grade, 
which includes junior high school; the second half, or Al0 semester, 
of the first year of senior high school, and the last half, or Al2 
semester, of the final year of senior high school. 

These three units are “taught” by regular classroom teachers. 
The A9 unit is usually taught by English or Social Studies teachers, 
though provision exists, at the discretion of the principal, for 
handling the unit during the home room period. The A10 unit is the 
responsibility of the English teacher on the premise that the English 
teacher sees all the pupils, and that guidance at this stage must 
reach all pupils.. The Al2 vocational guidance unit is one of four 
guidance units which constitute the Senior Problems course (other 
units are personal and social relations, family living, and personal 
and family finance). Senior Problems is not a required course, 
but it is estimated that 80 to 90 per cent of all high school seniors 
take it. 
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Locally Designed Resource Materials 

Whenever a highly technical responsibility such as guidance is 
delegated to the classroom teacher, resource materials must be 
placed in the hands of the teacher. In 1940 the first edition of 
Plotting Your Course, a vocational guidance resource book for 
pupils, was published. It was assumed that all three grades could 
use the book, but the net result was that the pupil by the time he 
reached the twelfth grade was saying, “I’ve had this book three 
times.” In order to meet this complaint a series of supplements 
were issued, each presumably pegged at specific grade levels. What 
happened was that teachers, desirous of getting the latest ntaterials, 
“bootlegged” the various supplements. At this point it was decided 
to explore existing guidance materials. Nothing was found com- 
mercially available that adequately cared for the Southern Cali- 
fornia situation or recognized sufficiently the differences in voca- 
tional maturity of ninth, tenth, and twelfth grade pupils. The next 
recourse was to plan a series of three editions of Plotting Your 
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Course, each book to be geared to the needs of pupils at its specific 
grade level: ninth, tenth, and twelfth. 

It was thought advisable in the editing sequence to commence 
at the twelfth grade and work downward, as the most detailed in- 
formation would obviously be presented at the twelfth grade and 
the least technical at the ninth. In 1954 the first of the books, 
the senior edition of Plotting Your Course, was prepared and 
distributed to the schools. Parenthetically it may be mentioned 
that this publication was accorded recognition by the National 
Education Association by being included in its list of best cur- 
riculum materials of the year. 

As soon as the senior edition was released, steps were taken to 
commence the tenth grade edition. However, the old problem 
started creeping up again. Tenth grade, even junior high school 
teachers had managed to get hold of copies for their charges. There 
is nothing that can stop zealous guidance teachers! Hence it was 
decided to step up the publishing program and do the ninth grade 
edition simultaneously with the tenth grade edition. 

Now the issue had to be faced. What, specifically, were to be 
the functions of these several guidance units? What, shall we say, 
were the respective jurisdictions? How detailed could the earlier 
units be with reference to the later units. As Los Angeles was 
committed to the point of view that guidance is a continuous proc- 
ess, there was no abandoning any of the units. The guidance 
needs of junior high schools were definitely different from those of 
senior high students. And the needs of high school beginners 
were markedly different from those completing high school and 
ready for university or employment. 


Functions of the Various Grade Levels 
The problem was resolved by stating the functions of each unit 
in terms of the decisions and choices the pupil has to face at 
a particular grade level and the information he has to know about 
himself and his opportunities in making those decisions. 
The functions of the three units were summarized as follows: 
A9—To facilitate the articulation between junior and senior 
high school and to help the pupil make a reasonable choice 
of a tenth grade program of studies in terms of possible 
high school majors and his junior high school exploratory 
experiences. 
Al10—To aid the student in making a re-appraisal or final choice 
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of high school major and to outline an appropriate selec- 
tion of courses that will meet the requirments of a high 
school major, taking into account the possibilities of post- 
high school education or employment. 

A12—To help the high school senior appraise his high school ex- 
periences and plan an appropriate post-high school pro- 
gram of further study, employment, military service, or 
other adult activity. 

While these functions broadly suggested the scope and sequence 
of the three units, a more detailed approach was necessary to 
specify the content of each. 

Six Steps in the Guidance Process 

The vocational guidance process was analyzed into six major 
steps which would take the pupil from “little or no orientation” 
to the world of work, through occupational orientation, into the 
pre-employment aspects of vocational preparation, and finally onto 
the job with its problems of on-the-job training and vocational 
adjustment. These six steps may be defined as: 

First, discover interests. 

Second, determine abilities. 

Third, obtain reliable information. 

Fourth (having made some tentative decisions), secure ap- 

propriate training. 

Fifth, obtain admission or placement. 

Sixth, adjust, adapt, and progress. 

On the basis of these six steps a program of articulation for 
the three vocational guidance units was developed and is described 
below: 


1. Discover Interests 


A9—The broad fields of vocational interest are first introduced 
with an indication that sub-areas exist. Junior high school 
exploratory courses and tenth grade courses are related to 
these fields of interest. 

Al0—The fields and subordinate areas of vocational interest are 
elaborated upon. Special attention is given to the relation- 
ship of high school majors and eleventh and twelfth grade 
courses to these interest fields and areas. 

Al2—The interest fields and subordinate areas are related to 
specific occupations together with statistical data concerning 
employment trends. 
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2. Determine Abilities 


A9—No attempt is made to measure aptitude per se but a 


general explanation is given to indicate that occupations can 
be ranked from “professional” to “unskilled” in terms of years 
of preparation, experience, and skill. Reference is made to the 
value of class or subject marks in estimating ability. 


Al0—The occupational levels ranging from professional to un- 


skilled are elaborated upon with attention paid to indicators 
of aptitude and ability such as school marks and achievement 
test results. A brief introduction is made to specific aptitudes 
such as space visualization and form perception. 


Al2—Specific aptitudes are elaborated upon with reference to 


groups of occupations and the training required for post- 
high-school employment or further education. 


3. Obtain Reliable Information 


Information is of two types, educational and vocational. 


A9—Information is given regarding tenth grade course content, 


requirements of high school majors, and adjustment to high 
school life. Occupational information is of an elementary 
nature and merely serves to correlate occupational facts learned 
in exploratory courses. Work permits, summer employment, 
and work-experience procedures and opportunities are initially 
explained. 


Al0—Specific details regarding high school majors, graduation 


requirements, electives related to interest fields, general oc- 
cupational opportunities, and _ post-high-school educational 
requirements are reviewed in detail. Information about key 
industries in the Los Angeles area is presented, together with a 
listing of representative occupations in each. The stage is set 
for comparing personal qualifications with occupational require- 
ments. Definite facts concerning work-experience and part-time 
employment are elaborated upon. 


Al2—Detailed information is given concerning post-high-school 





opportunities in both employment and education. Details are 
given concerning application for admission to institutions of 
higher learning, job finding, and job adjustment. Comparisons 
of personal qualifications with occupational requirements are 
encouraged. The structure and operation of business and in- 
dustry are explained. 
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4. Secure Appropriate Training 


The three preceding steps in the guidance process lay the 
foundation for the decisions necessary to taking the fourth step, 
securing appropriate training. 

A9—A tentative selection of a broad curriculum area is made, to- 
gether with a listing of appropriate tenth grade courses. These 
should be based upon interests, ability, and available informa- 
tion. Attention is focused upon study skills and habits. Criteria 
for measuring scholastic progress are suggested. The desir- 
ability of paid work-experience, providing additional vocational 
exploration, is suggested. 

A10—A re-appraisal is made of the selection of a broad curric- 
ulum area in the light of tenth grade experiences, self-ap- 
praisal, and occupational study. Decision is reached as to the 
specific high school major to be followed. A program of study 
for the eleventh and twelfth grades is outlined, including a list 
of recommended electives. The potential educational and voca- 
tional outcomes and implications of these choices and decisions 
are reviewed in detail... Alternative courses of action are sug- 
gested. Paid work-experience is encouraged. Various types 
of post-high-school institutions are studied. 

Al2—A review of high school training and experiences is made, 
together with self-appraisal and occupational study, as a 
basis for outlining a program of post-high-school education, em- 
ployment, military service, or other adult activity. Suggestions 
for comparing and selecting post-high-school institutions and 
courses of study are proposed. Employment trends and on-the- 
job training opportunities, including apprenticeship, are related 
to specific interest fields, ability levels, and high school majors. 


5. Obtain Admission or Placement 


A9—The high school organization, program of study, and stu- 
dent activities are explained. Forms incident to transferring 
to high school are completed. Instruction concerning where to 
report for high school enrollment is given. The importance and 
significance of high school records (as transcripts) are stressed. 
The values of high school education are emphasized. Sugges- 
tions for securing summer and other part-time employment are 
offered. 

Al0—Approval of choice of high school major is obtained from 

designated authority. The proposed program of study for the 
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eleventh and twelfth grades is checked against requirements of 
universities and employers. The value of junior college enroll- 
ment for terminal or university lower division education, or 
for “making-up deficiencies,” is discussed. The relation of mili- 
tary service to further education and employment is touched 
upon. The services of the School Employment Office are ex- 


, 


plained, together with instructions for securing work-experience bi 
and necessary work permits and Social Security numbers. Tech- gu 
niques useful in applying for part-time and vacation employ- sti 
ment are reviewed. Problems of financing further training, in- pe 
cluding scholarships, are discussed. of 
Al2—The scholastic program and organization of colleges, uni- str 
versities, and other post-high-school agencies are considered. scl 
Details incident to applying for admission to college or uni- 
versity are taken care of. Forms are completed and suggestions un 
offered for securing references and recommendations. Informa- go 
tion is given concerning various entrance examinations and quali- un 
fying tests. Fees and costs are discussed at length, including “H 
scholarships and grants in aid. Techniques for writing appli- Inc 
cations are suggested, together with practical hints for partici- faci 
pating as an applicant in admission or employment interviews. to 
Draft registration and military service are explained. gra 
, Lo: 
6. Adjust, Adapt, and Progress jus 
A9—Succeeding in high school and getting along with one’s class- hig 
mates are stressed. The relation of character traits and person- con 
ality to school and job success are discussed. The setting of of : 
desirable goals is encouraged. The place and function of 
awards, recognitions, and honors are reviewed. The relation Sun 
of participation in student activities to school achievement is . 
considered. bee: 
A1l0—Self-expression and self-control as means of adaptation are Ang 
considered. The need for adapting to one’s classmates, teachers, unit 
and others is stressed. Suggestions for accomplishing this adap- and 
tation are offered. Standards of performance on the job, as Stuc 
well as in school, are discussed. Attention is given to setting all t 
and modifying goals. Responsibility to others as well as to “firs 
oneself is considered. How to progress and estimate one’s tion 
progress is suggested. Cou 
Al2—The relation of personality traits and habits to success are unit 
discussed in detail. Problems and techniques of adapting, ad- at th 
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justing, and progressing in college, in the military service, 

on the job, or in the home are reviewed. Special problems 

such as union membership are considered. Understanding 
one’s place and function in the overall organization is reviewed. 

Cooperation in follow-up studies is solicited. 

It is not enough to expect that with the allocation of responsi- 
bility and the preparation of resource materials, that classroom 
guidance will be both competent and effective. This calls for in- 
structional guides, in-service training, adequate supervision, and 
periodic evaluation. Space does not permit going into these aspects 
of the group guidance program, but it may be indicated that in- 
structional guides for teacher use have been prepared or are being 
scheduled for preparation for each of these units. 

It may also be significant to mention that a vocational guidance 
unit for continuation pupils—those pupils who have quit school to 
go to work and who are required to go to school four hours per week 
until they are 18 years of age—has also been prepared. It is entitled 
“Highway to Young Adulthood.” There is also a teacher’s manual. 
Indications are that additional guidance units may be desirable to 
facilitate transition from elementary school to junior high school and 
to aid in the selection of elective courses for the eighth and ninth 
grades of the junior high schools. The seven junior colleges of 
Los Angeles also offer elective courses in personal and social ad- 
justment which serve to forward the guidance process at the post- 
high school level. The evening schools of the city also have under 
consideration equivalent group-guidance approaches to the needs 
of adults. 


Summary 


The concept of every teacher serving as a guidance teacher has 
been formalized for vocational guidance in the high schools of Los 
Angeles through the organization of three guidance units. These 
units have been integrated into the curriculum at the ninth, tenth, 
and twelfth grades and are usually taught by English and Social 
Studies teachers, on the premise that these teachers generally “see 
all the pupils.” The teachers have been aided in carrying on their 
“first echelon” guidance functions through the preparation of voca- 
tional guidance resource books for pupils known as Plotting Your 
Course and instructional guides for teachers. Articulation of the 
units has been accomplished by stating the function to be served 
at the various grade levels and by working out a scope and sequence 
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in terms of six steps in the guidance process: discover interests, 
determine abilities, obtain reliable information, secure appropriate 
training, obtain admission or placement, and adjust, adapt, and 
progress. 


Locating the Underachiever in the Small 
Secondary School 


W. E. TRuAXx, JR. 


Director of Student Personnel and Guidance 


AND 
Joun P. McQuary 


Assistant Director of Student Personnel and Guidance 
East Texas State Teachers College 


KA 


HE FACT that some students with apparently high ability do 

very poorly in school while others with apparently mediocre 
ability do well has presented a unique challenge to many people in 
American education. One of the basic concepts upon which an edu- 
cational program is built is the desire on the part of a democratic 
society to develop our most important resource, human beings. 
This implies the best and most appropriate use of this resource. 
It also implies that we must take what steps we can in its conser- 
vation. This concept forces a special obligation upon teachers, 
administrators, and pupil personnel workers to utilize a variety of 
techniques which, collectively, may help them to resolve the prob- 
lem of the underachieving student. 

High school pupils who do not achieve academic success com- 
mensurate with their level of scholastic aptitude are a persistent 
problem to teachers. Salvaging these students is a motivating ideal 
of the guidance worker. However, the process of turning an un- 
derachiever into a person “achieving up to expectancy” relies 
heavily upon the ability to locate the underachieving student early 
enough in his school career to permit his adjustment to school 
or the school’s adjustment to him prior to his withdrawal or gradu- 
ation from school. 

The attack of this problem has centered around two main types 
of strategy: one, a logitudinal plan, and the other, a cross-sectional 
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study of the individual. It seems likely that the merits of each do 
. not allow a preferential exclusion of the other. 

d The first of these methods for locating underachieving students 
has not been popular because it is time consuming. The longitudi- 
nal study of individuals requires the collection of data about the 
same person over a relatively long period of time. Its purpose is 
to look at modes of behavior or academic performances in light 
of a long-term trend. Deviations from the usual are critical points 
for further study. A tenth grade student whose school achieve- 

ment has been below his expected performance all through his 
educational program represents a far different problem than one 
who has a sudden decrease in academic output at the age of fifteen. 

In this technique for spotting the underachiever, cumulative 

records, behavior descriptions, anecdotal records, autobiographies, 

and rating scales are collected as part of a long-term file in order 

to point up usual performance as well as any significant deviations 

from it. Since lack of motivation and poor academic achievement 

are so closely allied, the proponents of this technique for locating 

do underachievers (and especially those underachievers with real aca- 

re demic potential) are eager to point out that not only would a 

in school-wide longitudinal study of individuals help to spot the un- 

lu- derachieving student but also it would provide leads for the coun- 
tic seling program to follow. 

gs. The most frequently used technique for the study of under- 

ce. achievement has supplemented teachers’ observations with stand- 

er ardized testing. A widely used mental ability or scholastic aptitude 
os, test is administered along with a battery of achievement tests. 
of Comparison of the test performances of one individual reveals 
ob- that student whose level of achievement (e.g. in spelling, arith- 

metic, reading speed) is markedly below the level of his “ability to 
om- do book learning.” This technique must accept the fact that 
ent school marks are indispensable tools despite obvious, unreliable 
leal facets since our definition of underachievement implies the use 
un- of some standard for judging academic performance. A simple 
lies scheme used in comparing achievement with ability is the scatter- 

arly gram (1). 

1001 It is well known that tests of mental ability do not measure the 

du- full intellectual potential of students who come from low status 
socio-economic homes or homes in which there is a cultural depriva- 

ypes tion. In addition, such children frequently do not demonstrate 
onal the academic achievement that other more privileged children of 
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comparable ability demonstrate. This results in many of these 
students becoming underachievers when measured by the criteria 
of school grades. There is frequently a cultural conflict between 
teachers and the masses of children whom they wish to stimulate 
to learn. Despite their efforts to help these children, some teachers 
fail because they misinterpret the behavior of boys and girls, under- 
estimate their intelligence, and misinterpret their interests and 
goals. 

Allison Davis tells us that human beings are what the culture 
teaches them to be. The problem of relationships between the 
middie class teachers and the lower class student is increasing 
throughout the country, and we might expect to find a number 
of our underachievers in the lower-lower and the upper-lower 
classes of our society. From their studies of social class, sociologists 
have developed a method for determining a person’s social class 
which should be helpful to teachers in identifying students in either 
of these two groups. This method is known as the Index of 
Status Characteristics or 1.S.C. A simplified version of the LS.C. 
has been developed which could be quite useful. (4) 

Personality factors related to underachievment have been studied 
by Gough (3) and a number of other investigators. Ideas and 
feelings which reflect emotional tension, social extroversion and dis- 
inclination to admit personal problems have been found to be pre- 
dictive of underachievement in some instances. 

Some studies indicate that people who are high in acceptance of 
self and who have high group status are more responsible, are 
more efficient intellectually, make higher scores on achievement 
tests, and are more proficient in the mechanics of English. (2) 
Personality inventories such as the Mooney Problem Check List, 
the SRA Youth Inventory and various projective devices are valu- 
able in helping us to understand how a student views himself. (3) 

A number of interesting ideas have come out of the New York 
State Department of Education School Holding Power Project 
which was set up to identify potential drop outs. A number of 
the suggestions also offer possibilities for the identification of un- 
derachievers. Some of these include relative age for grade, being 
too large or small for age group, poor health, father’s occupation, 
educational level of mother and father, frequent school tranfers, 
chronic absenteeism, resentment of school control, not liked by 
other pupils, negative or vacillating attitude of the parents toward 
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school work, little or no interest in school work on the part of the 
student, and bad or poor general adjustment. 

In examining what has been done in the area of student un- 
derachievement, it would appear that it would be necessary to 
utilize a variety of techniques in any program devised to spot po- 
tential underachievers. The uniqueness of individuals demands 
such an approach. 
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Physical Facilities for Guidance and 
Pupil Personnel Services in the Small 
Secondary School 


GLENN G. MCRAE 
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AND 


RoBERT QO. STRIPLING 


Professor of Education 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


KA 


HE relationship between physical facilities and both the kind 

and quality of a school program is widely recognized. Of 
course it is also recognized that the most ideal physical facilities 
will not guarantee a superior program; such facilities only remove 
stumbling blocks. On the other hand poorly arranged or in- 
adequate facilities seriously jeopardize the prospects of a high 
quality program. Since the school plants that are being built or 
remodeled today will determine to a great extent both the kind 
and quality of the school program in a given community for not 
only the immediate future but years ahead it seems incumbent 
upon school planners to make every effort to plan wisely not 
only in terms of existing needs but also in terms of projected de- 
velopments in the school’s program. 
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In planning facilities for guidance and pupil personnel services 
we must take into consideration both the philosophy of the staff 
and the scope of the services needed at the local school level. For 
this reason it is impossible to develop a blueprint for physical 
facilities that will fit any or all local schools. However, it might 
be helpful to those planning physical facilities in the small second- 
ary school if some of the ramifications of the question are discussed. 
Before this can be done it is necessary to make certain assumptions. 

First we might assume that all staff members of a local school 
have a vital role to play in the school’s program of guidance and 
pupil personnel services and that each staff member has a unique 
contribution to make to the program. Too it might be assumed 
that the basic objectives of the program of guidance and pupil 
personnel services is to supplement and enrich the instructional 
program in terms of developing a self-dirceting individual who, 
through organized and systematic assistance, can have opportunities 
to make decisions, to choose realistic goals and to work toward 
these goals. Also it is assumed that guidance and pupil personnel 
services are for all children in the school and in planning physical 
facilities the size of the entire student body must be considered 
as well as projected increases in enrollment. Still another assump- 
tion is that the size of the school should have no effect on the 
quality of services available to students. It will effect only the na- 
ture in which these services are organized and administered. For 
this reason the program of guidance and pupil personnel services 
must be coordinated by a professionally prepared person who is 
personally acceptable to students, staff members, and parents. This 
person must have the time necessary to ellectively provide leader- 
ship in coordinating these services. It is equally important that 
those delegated responsibility for various phases of the program 
of guidance and pupil personnel services be both professionally 
and personally qualified and that they have time allocated to carry 
out their responsibilities. 

It is also assumed that at the local school level plans for guidance 
and pupil personnel services will include such features as (1) 
counseling, (2) small group discussion, (3) individual testing as 
well as small group testing, (4) as systematic study of each child 
(sometimes referred to as individual inventory), (5) an adequate 
system of record keeping, (6) educational and occupational infor- 
mational service, (7) health services, (8) visiting counselor (or 
visiting teacher) services, (9) placement services for part time 
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work while in school as_ well as post school placement. These 
services at the local school level should be supplemented by the 
following services which may be either wholly or partly in or out 
of the local school: (1) clinical services including psychological 
services, a speech and hearing clinic and a reading clinic, (2) 
child welfare services, and (3) special services for exceptional 
children beyond those that can be supplied in the regular classroom 
or school program. 

Many studies reveal that the kind and quality of physical facili- 
ties for guidance and pupil personnel services in high schools over 
the country vary considerably. Various sources describe facilities 
that range from separate buildings and deluxe suites to small 
quarters established at the end of halls or in entrances to offices. 
In general it is recognized that physical facilities for guidance and 
pupil personnel services in our secondary schools are not adequate. 

In an effort to determine how state consultants in guidance 
and pupil personnel services and local school administrators felt 
about the physical facilities needed and the location of these facili- 
ties at the local school level Munson! asked forty-two state consul- 
tants in guidance and pupil personnel work and 102 administra- 
tors to express their views on a check form. Ninety percent of the 
state consultants and sixty-four percent of the administrators re- 
sponded as given below: 


Facilities Percent 
PURE: DAI, HUN a cies cient civssivisrcndardevenss 100 
SN SONNE, Sse vn evecicctccssncanedcnessoeaes 99 
Sy II BINS voids cin dsicvcnccusseesssantancts 98 
So ak hae or aura ain. da alta aun km i occa heli a 94 
ND. DUN ies dcn st ctea ce desreseserccccernenieneneeean 87 
SY is cc cannebaraesddenecbawebeweawaneeias 76 
DOE COs hic ki sews ccces ccvevserereersdnsacisaeses 76 
Pe GA Cadiuiesndl peer eeeckvernuss eas eadarebasehaeeees 62 
SN CO 5s icitcttecoss cee iennenenescsdsetesstaneeteens 54 


A cursory analysis of the above information reveals that the 
respondents reached a relatively high degree of agreement concern- 
ing the physical facilities needed. They did not however, agree as 
unanimously concerning the location of the facilities within the 
school. This might be expected inasmuch as location is deter- 
mined to a great extent by overall planning and design. 

As stated above no blueprint can be developed for physical 
facilities for guidance and pupil personnel services that will fit 


1 Munson, J. B. “Physical Facilities for Guidance,’ reported by Joseph A. Bedard in 
Occupations, February, 1951, pp. 354-357 
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all small secondary schools. However, the following specific sugges- 
tions might be made in order to stimulate thinking and planning 
at the local level. 

Figure 1a suggests a plan for the small secondary school where 
space is limited. Both the administrative and guidance suites are 
located in an area approximating the size of an ordinary classroom. 
Many desirable features are to be found in this compact treatment. 
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Coming from the main, first floor corridor one enters a recep- 
tion-waiting room area. Secretarial and clerical services for both 
the principal and the guidance coordinator are together. Desks, 
chairs, work table and storage cabinets are to the left beyond a 
service height counter. The principal’s office containing desk, 
chairs and bookshelves is next to the secretary's and features a 
small conference corner with table and chairs. There is a lavatory 
and closet in the principal's offce. Opposite the entrance are a 
storage closet, a vault for school and guidance records; and a file 
alcove. 

The health clinic is adjacent to this section. Modern fold- 
away walls are utilized in this area to separate resting facilities for 
boys and girls. The health clinic contains storage cabinets, closet, 
lavatory, cots, desk and chairs. 

Storage cabinets and bookselves for tests and informational 
materials line two of the walls in the counseling room. This 
room is located next to an adjoining classroom which is available 
for group testing, guidance instruction and case conferences. The 
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counseling room is an office for the guidance worker but may be 
used by staff members for counseling or by visiting consultants. 

Where space permits, Figure 1p offers many additional features. 
Here also the administrative and guidance programs form a core. 
The board room, included as an administrative feature, can be used 
for case conferences. This room is bright and cheery. There is 
a large table with chairs and bookshelves are along two walls. It 
is suggested that installations of this kind (storage cabinets, book- 
shelves for et cetera) be kept to wainscot height. This permits sur- 
faces for trophies, plants, pictures and framed charters and awards 
esteemed by the school. 
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Ficure 1B 


A door connects the board room with the principal's office as 
well as to the corridor. The principal’s office contains bookshelves, 
desk with chairs and a work table. 

The general office area combines a public reception area pre- 
sided over by the schqol secretary. There again is the counter, 
desk, chairs, cabinets, vault and file alcove. An additional battery 
of vertical files divides the administrative or general area and the 
guidance service area. A full time guidance secretary-attendance 
clerk has a desk at right angles to a display case. This case, with 
a glass front, faces the corridor and can be opened from the waiting 
room side. The waiting room also contains chairs and tables and 
is tastefully decorated. The librarian furnishes magazines for 
the waiting room. 

In the health center modern foldaway walls are again utilized 
to insure privacy to the resting areas. Separate lavatories and 
closets are desirable in this facility but not requisite. The nurse 
has adequate storage space and a desk with chair. 
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There are three counseling rooms. One of these is assigned to 
a full time counselor, one for use of staff and a third for the visiting 
‘teacher, psychologist, and other community consultants. These 
rooms are interchangeable. Counselor room | has vertical files 
located in a storage closet for the filing of tests, test results and other 
confidential materials. This closet can be locked. 

The typical features of all counseling rooms are privacy and a 
comfortable atmosphere. Those must be kept in mind when plan- 
ning and decorating. These rooms have desks and chairs and 
where feasible, telephones. 

A small mimeograph-supply room is located at the end of the 
guidance area. This equipment and space is used by administra- 
tive, guidance and library personnel. Vocational and educational 
materials are displayed in permanent racks in the library. The 
librarian maintains these materials. 

Conversions can be a “do-it-yourself” school project. In Figure 
2 some possibilities are shown as a result of one such project. This 
project involved pupils in shop, art and homemaking classes as 
well as parents in the local community. The total area used was 
that of an ordinary classroom. Spaces are not large, but they will 
serve the purpose adequately. In this instance a classroom adjacent 
to the administrative offices was used. 
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Ficure 2 


The reception-waiting room is entered from the main corridor. 
This section contains suitable tables, chairs, secretary’s desk, verti- 
cal lock files and a storage closet. A display case faces the corridor 
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and additional display areas are provided by the use of bulletin 
boards. 

There are two individual counseling rooms and one group 
testing room for small groups and case conferences. It was initial- 
ly planned to have one individual counseling room and a larger 
group room, but to meet the demands of the increased services and 
the visiting community specialists involved, it was decided that 
two rooms for counseling were imperative. The counseling rooms 
are furnished with a desk, chairs and wainscot height storage cabi- 
nets. Doors were installed which lead to the administrative offices 
and from the waiting room to the health clinic. The library is near- 
by and is reached from the main corridor or through the health 
clinic passageway. 

Regardless of the nature of the design in planning physical 
facilities for guidance and pupil personnel services, it is important 
to keep in mind the influence that pleasant and comfortable sur- 
in a school where sufficient space is provided. It is also important 
to keep in mind the influence that pleasant and comfortable sur- 
roundings have on human behavior. Rugs, pictures and color add 
to the attractiveness in any suite of offices. Such attractiveness is 
particularly important in a guidance suite. 
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FILM NOTES 

NATIONAL’S MENTAL HEALTH, McGraw-Hill, 18 minutes, sound. A 
March of Time Rorum Film. Nearly 7,000,000 citizens suffer from mental 
disorder. This film is a survey of the mental health problem for community 
and other adult groups. 

SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS, McGraw-Hill, 17 minutes, sound. A March 
of Time Forum Film. Today millions of men and women in their research 
for happiness are turning to potions and pills, stars and cards, seers and 
quacks. This film is a plea for saner answers to the problems of finding 
happiness. 

1 AM AN ALCOHOLIC, McGraw-Hill, 18 minutes, sound. RKO Pathe 
film. Through the story of a man who couldn't stop drinking, this film 
shows how Alcoholics Anonymous restores chronic drinkers to society. 

LIFE WITH GRANDPA, McGraw-Hill, 17 minutes, sound. March of 
Time Forum Film. With more and more of our citizens reaching old age, 
medical science is faced with the challenge of degenerative diseases. In addi- 
tion there is the problem of economic security, and most basic, the feeling of 
loneliness and uselessness that frequently comes with old age. This film puts 
a spotlight on a problem that admits to no easy solution, but for which many 
approaches to a solution are suggested. 


FACING REALITY, McGraw-Hill, 12 minutes, sound. Daydreaming, identi- 
fication, suppression and malingering are some common ways in which people 
try to escape from reality. This film shows how a high school boy is the victim 
of negative social attitudes until a sympathetic instructor encourages him to 
talk over his problems. 

HABIT PATTERNS, McGraw-Hill, 15 minutes, sound. The behavior of 
two teen-age girls is used in this film to illustrate how habits are formed. The 
social and personal advantages resulting from the early formation of orderly 
and systematic daily habits is seen in contrasting the purposeful life of a girl 
who has formed them with the unhappy, inadequate existence of one who 
has not. 

HEREDITY AND FAMILY ENVIRONMENT, McGraw-Hill, 9 minutes, 
sound. This dramatized study of a high school student demonstrates the fact 
that individuals are joint products of heredity and environment. The roles 
of heredity and environment, how they mesh in actual living, voluntary and 
involuntary actions, and the physical effects of emotion are illustrated. 

SUCCESSFUL SCHOLARSHIP, McGraw-Hill, 11 minutes, sound. This film 
demonstrates a study method which emphasizes a plan-place-method technique. 
The method recognizes the necessity for regular hours for study, proper space 
and equipment, review and self-testing. 

TOWARD EMOTIONAL MATURITY, McGraw-Hill, 11 minutes, sound. 
This is the story of an 18-year-old girl facing a decision that deeply involves 
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her parents and a boy whom she likes very much. She remembers episodes 
from her early life in which love, fear and hate were not always controlled 
and is then able to make a decision that shows her emotional growth. 

CHOOSING FOR HAPPINESS, McGraw-Hill, 14 minutes, sound. “Is he 
right for me?” asks Eve each time she meets a new boy. Somehow each one 
fails to measure up . . . Eve found a flaw in each, and when she tried to 
change them “for their own good,” they drifted away. A cousin suggests that 
for Eve, as for everyone, self-analysis must come first; that she must first ac- 
cept the possibility of making certain changes in herself and fewer demands 
on other people. As for those basic attributes that can’t be changed Eve 
should choose her boy with those in mind. 

EMOTIONAL HEALTH, McGraw-Hill, 20 minutes, sound. This film has 
three primary objectives: 1) to assure people of college age that emotional 
upsets are common; 2) to show that if a disturbance of this kind is prolonged, 
the need for professional counsel and care is just as important and normal 
as with any physical illness, and 3) to explain in simplified language some of 
the basic techniques of psychiatric treatment and thereby allay the stigma 
attached to the necessity for this treatment. (Followup filmstrip available for 
$4.25.) 

JEALOUSY, McGraw-Hill, 16 minutes, sound. Incidents from the life of 
a young married couple demonstrate the unfortunate results of a treacherous 
imagination and lack of faith and understanding in a marriage relationship. 
The film stresses the importance of continuous self-appraisal and indicates that 
a basic change of attitude is often necessary to combat jealousy. (Followup 
filmstrip available for $4.25.) 

WHO'S RIGHT? McGraw-Hill, 18 minutes, sound. This film dramatizes 
the experiences of a young married couple whose quarrels undermine their 
happiness and prevent the development of adult love based on mutual under- 
standing. (Followup filmstrip available for $4.25.) 

LIFE WITH BABY, McGraw-Hill, 18 minutes sound. March of Time 
Forum Film. With candid-camera sequences photographed through a one-way 
vision dome, this film shows how children grow. Observing youngsters of 
different ages, the film reveals the patterns of normal child development. Under 
the direction of Dr. Arnold Gesell, the Yale University Child Development 
Clinic has been able to establish definite standards of development for children 
up to six years of age. 

LIFE WITH JUNIOR, McGraw-Hill, 18 minutes, sound. March of Time 
Forum Film. Capturing the spirit and inquisitive exuberance of the nation’s 
small-fry, this delightful film presents a typcial day in the life of a ten-year- 
old. Such common problems as acceptance of the new brother, and junior’s 
refusal to eat are pictured in sequences made in cooperation with the Child 
Study Association of America. 

DR. SPOCK, McGraw-Hill, 26 minutes, sound. March of Time TV Film. 
Dr. Spock’s book on child care is the bible by which many families throughout 
the nation are rearing their children. This film shows Dr. Spock at work in 
his clinic in Philadelphia. Consultation and research work hand in hand 
here to find the best answers to all kinds of problems in the care and training 
of babies and children. 
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PUBLICATIONS THAT MAY BE HELPFUL 


MENTAL HEALTH MOTION PICTURES. 1956 Suplement to a SELEC- 
TIVE GUIDE, 1952.  U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 80 pages, 30 cents. Film topics covered are: 
Child and Family; Marriage; Mental Health and Schools—Students; Mental 
Health Problems; Physiology of Human Reproduction; miscellaneous topics. 
Principal distributors of the films are listed at the back of the catalog. Also 
included are the names and addresses of agencies designated as state mental 
and health authorities. 

TELEVISION IS YOURS: HOW TO TAKE GOOD CARE OF IT. National 
Association for Better Radio and Television, 882 Victoria Ave., Los Angeles 5. 
55 pages, $1.00. Some pertinent facts on the medium of television and _ its 
role in our society are highlighted in this manual. The “ABC’s of the FCC” 
are briefly presented as a guide to the citizen who wants to do something other 
than bemoan the unfortunate aspects of telecasting. Keynoting the pamphlet 
is a quote from the chairman of the Federal Communications Commission, 
who says: “Too few people are aware that they have a right to demand that 


broadcasting stations serve their needs, wants, and interests.” The material on 
children and television is of particular interest to teachers, delving as it does 
into television and juvenile delinquency, children’s programs, and the teaching 
of discrimination. 

FELEVISION IN OUR SCHOOLS. The Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1955. 62 pages, 
50 cents. This brochure is a transcript of the proceedings of a group of fifty 
administrators, educational television practitioners, and representatives of in- 
terested national organizations who participated in a seminar dealing with the 
philosophy, administration, and financing of in-school telecasting. Questions 
considered are: How are school programs administered? Can in-school pro- 
gramming be educationally effective? Help in the solution of problems caused 
by increasing enrollments? 

“The Use of Recordings in High School English Classes,” by John T. Muri. 
English Journal, 46:32-39, January 1957. Report on the findings of a survey 
conducted in 1955-56 by the Committee on Recordings of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. The recording as a teaching tool is analyzed objec- 
tively. The survey is of considerable value in rounding out a checklist of col- 
lections of records suitable for English teachers. A summary of suggestions 
contains fruitful thought on methodology in the classroom use of the record- 
ing. 

REPORTS AND PAPERS ON MASS COMMUNICATION, NO 19. 
UNESCO, 152 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 40 cents. This pamphlet em- 
phasizes films for children and adolescents, with selections from twenty-two 
countries. 

A MANUAL FOR EVALUATORS OF FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS. By 
Allison, Jones, and Schofield. UNESCO Publications Office, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York, 40 cents. 


For a list of films (16mm) available from the Foreign Policy Association, 
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write to: Film Program Department, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17. 


MATERIALS THAT ARE OF INTEREST 
Filmstrips 


A series of four color filmstrips designed to supplement any basic study of 
Australia and the Pacific Islands includes LIVING IN AUSTRALIA, showing 
cities and rural industries, agriculture, and population distributions; LIVING IN 
NEW ZEALAND; LIVING IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, showing nat- 
ural vegetation, the coast, and cities; and THE SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS 
AND ANTARCTICA, showing local economics and the importance of 
these islands in world affairs. Approximately 65 frames each with captions. 
Write to: Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 
$19 for series of four, or $6 each. 

Prehistoric Man Through the River Cultures is a series of four color film- 
strips which trace by picture and commentary the progess of man from prehis- 
toric times through the rise and fall of the ancient civilizations of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. Using overview, maps, and summary questions, the four filmstrips 
are: THE OLD STONE AGE (33 frames), from the earliest beginning of man 
to the Cro-Magnon man; THE NEW STONE AGE (39 frames), from the hunter 
to farmer developments—including examples of New Stone Age men living in 
the world of today; THE RIVER CULTURES—EGYPT (46 frames), describ- 
ing this early civilization influenced by the special conditions of the Nile 
Valley, and noting its contributions to our present culture; THE RIVER 
CULTURES—Mesopotamia (45 frames), describing the Sumerian, Phoenician, 
Hebrew, Aramean, Assyrian, Chaldean, Persian cultures in the Tigris-Euphrates 
area, and noting some of their contributions to our civilization. Write to: 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. $21 for 
four, or $5.50 each. 

Epic of Man is a series of color filmstrips with accompanying texts, drawn 
from LIFE’S pictorial essays of the same title. Each filmstrip has about 60 
frames. Classroom teachers will find these filmstrips effective for group moti- 
vation, individual study and group reports. Filmstrip titles are: MAN 
INHERITS THE EARTH, STONE AGE PEOPLE OF TODAY, THE 
DAWN OF RELIGION, A STONE AGE FAITH TODAY, and a MESOLITHIC 
AGE TODAY. Write to: Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
$6 each, or $5 each when four or more are ordered. 

















